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12-1 - KASUQA SHRINE 
MANDALA 

Kamakura period, early 14th century ct. 
Hanging scroll with Ink, Color, and gold 
on silk, 39%' * 15%' (100.3 x 39,8 cm), 
Mary and Jackson Burke Foundation. 
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A group of Buddhist deities hovers across the top of this 
painting (fig. 12-1), poised in the sky above a vast vertical 
expanse of verdant hills and meadows filled with blossom¬ 
ing cherry and plum trees, and a diagrammatic, bird’s-eye 
view of a religious compound. The sacred site depicted in 
idealized but recognizable form is the Kasuga Shrine in Nara, 
dedicated to deities, known as kami , of Japan’s native Shinto 
religion. It served as the family shrine for the most powerful 
aristocratic clan in ancient Japan, the Fujiwara, who chose 
the site because of its proximity to their home as well as 
for its natural beauty. Life in Japan revolved around natu¬ 
ral seasonal rhythms and the conceptions of kami , who give 
and protect life and embody the renewable, life-sustaining 
forces of nature. The kami were believed to have descended 
from mysterious heavens at supremely beautiful places such 
as majestic mountains, towering waterfalls, old and gnarled 
trees, or unusual rock formations, thus rendering such loca¬ 
tions holy—places where one might seek communion with 
kami. The deer glimpsed scampering about the grounds— 
prominently silhouetted at the very bottom of the painting— 
are considered sacred messengers of kami. They roam freely 
in this area even today. 

That foreign deities associated with Buddhism preside 
over a native Shinto shrine presented no anomaly. By the 


Heian period (794-1185 ce), the interaction of Buddhist 
and Shinto doctrines in Japan resulted from the belief that 
kami were emanations of Buddhist deities who were their 
original forms. When Buddhism first entered Japan in the 
sixth century, efforts began to integrate the foreign faith 
with the indigenous Japanese religious belief system centered 
around kami , which only later came to be called Shinto. 
Until the government forcibly separated the two religions in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, and elevated Shinto 
to bolster worship of the emperor, the two religions were 
intimately intertwined, evolving together as complementary 
systems. Shinto explains the origins of the Japanese people 
and its deities protect them, while Buddhism offers salvation 
after death. 

This painting encapsulates various aspects of ancient and 
early medieval Japanese art and culture. Like all religious art 
from early Japan, it was created to embody religious teach¬ 
ings and beliefs, and was not considered a work of art in its 
own time. It represents how reverence for the natural world 
informed religious practice and visual vocabulary and shows 
how the foreign religion of Buddhism was integrated with 
indigenous belief systems, without sacrificing either. We will 
discover other examples of creative syntheses of disparate 
traditions as we survey the art of early Japan. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 

12.1 Recognize the native elements in early Japanese art 
and assess the influence of outside traditions in 
tracing its stylistic development. 

12.2 Understand the themes and subjects associated with 
the developing history of Buddhism in Japan. 


12.3 Explore the relationship of the history of early 
Japanese art and architecture to changing systems 
of government and patterns of religion. 

12.4 Learn to characterize the significant distinctions 
between the art of the refined Heian court and the 
dynamic Kamakura shogunate. 

((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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PREHISTORIC JAPAN 

Human habitation in Japan dates to around 30,000 years ago 
(map 12-i). Sometime after 15,000 years ago Paleolithic peoples 
gave way to Neolithic hunter-gatherers, who gradually devel¬ 
oped the ability to make and use ceramics. Recent scientific dat¬ 
ing methods have shown that some works of Japanese pottery 
date to earlier than 10,000 bce, making them the oldest now 
known (see Chapter 1). 

JOMON PERIOD 

The early potters lived during the Jomon (“cord markings”) 
period (c. 12,000-400 bce), named for the patterns on much of 
the pottery they produced. They made functional earthenware 
vessels, probably originally imitating reed baskets, by building 
them up with coils of clay, then firing them in bonfires at rela¬ 
tively low temperatures (see fig. 1-24). They also created small 
humanoid figures known as dogu, which were probably effigies 
that manifested a kind of sympathetic magic. Around 5000 bce 
agriculture emerged with the planting and harvesting of beans 
and gourds. 

YAYOI PERIOD 

During the succeeding Yayoi era (c. 400 bce-300 ce), the intro¬ 
duction of rice cultivation by immigrants from Korea helped 
transform Japan into an agricultural nation. As it did elsewhere 
in the world, this shift to agriculture brought larger permanent 
settlements, class structure with the division of labor into agri¬ 
cultural and nonagricultural tasks, and more hierarchical forms 
of social organization. Korean settlers also brought metal tech¬ 
nology. Bronze was used to create weapons as well as ceremo¬ 
nial objects such as bells. Iron metallurgy developed later in this 
period, eventually replacing stone tools in everyday life. 

KOFUN PERIOD 

Centralized government developed during the ensuing Kofun (“old 
tombs”) period (c. 300-552 ce), named for its large royal tombs. 
With the emergence of a more complex social order, the venera¬ 
tion of leaders grew into the beginnings of an imperial system. Still 
in existence today in Japan, this system eventually explained that 
the emperor (or, very rarely, empress) descended directly from 
Shinto deities. When an emperor died, chamber tombs were con¬ 
structed following Korean examples. Various grave goods were 
placed inside the tomb chambers, including large amounts of pot¬ 
tery, presumably to pacify the spirits of the dead and to serve them 
in their next life. As part of a general cultural transfer from China 
through Korea, fifth-century potters in Japan gained knowledge 
of finishing techniques and improved kilns, and began to produce 
high-fired ceramic ware. 

The Japanese government has never allowed the major sacred 
tombs to be excavated, but much is known about the mortuary 
practices of Kofun-era Japan. Some huge tombs of the fifth and 



Melting glaciers at the end of the Ice Age in Japan 15,000 years 
ago raised the sea level and formed the four main islands of Japan: 
Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu. 


sixth centuries were constructed in a shape resembling a large key¬ 
hole and surrounded by moats dug to protect the sacred precincts. 
Tomb sites might extend over more than 400 acres, with artificial 
hills built over the tombs themselves. On the top of the hills were 
placed ceramic sculptures called haniwa. 

HANIWA The first haniwa were simple cylinders that may have 
held jars with ceremonial offerings. By the fifth century, these 
cylinders came to be made in the shapes of ceremonial objects, 
houses, and boats. Gradually, living creatures were added to the 
repertoire of haniwa subjects, including birds, deer, dogs, mon¬ 
keys, cows, and horses. By the sixth century, HANIWA in human 
shapes were crafted, including males and females of various types, 
professions, and classes (fig. 12-2). 
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12-2 • HANIWA 

Kyoto. Kofun period, 6th century ce. Earthenware, height 27" 

(68.5 cm). Collection of the Tokyo National Museum. Important 
Cultural Property. 

There have been many theories on the function of haniwa. The 
figures seem to have served as some kind of link between the 
world of the dead, over which they were placed, and the world 
of the living, from which they could be viewed. This figure has 
been identified as a seated female shaman, wearing a robe, belt, 
and necklace and carrying a mirror at her waist. In early Japan, 
shamans acted as agents between the natural and the super¬ 
natural worlds, just as haniwa figures were links between the living 
and the dead. 


Haniwa embody aesthetic characteristics that we will encoun¬ 
ter again in Japanese art. Haniwa were left with their clay bod¬ 
ies unglazed; they do not show a preoccupation with technical 
virtuosity. Instead, their makers explored the expressive poten¬ 
tials of simple and bold forms. Haniwa are never perfectly sym¬ 
metrical; their slightly off-center eye-slits, irregular cylindrical 
bodies, and unequal arms seem to impart the idiosyncrasy of life 
and individuality. 

SHINTO As described at the beginning of this chapter, Shinto is 
Japan’s indigenous religious belief system. It encompasses a variety 
of ritual practices that center around family, village, and devotion 
to kami. The term Shinto was not coined until after the arrival 
of Buddhism in the sixth century ce, and as kami worship was 
influenced by and incorporated into Buddhism it became more 
systematized, with shrines, a hierarchy of deities, and more strictly 
regulated ceremonies. 


THE ISE SHRINE One of the great Shinto monuments is the 
Grand Shrine of Ise, on the coast southwest of Tokyo (fig. 12-3), 
where the main deity worshiped is the sun goddess Amaterasu- 
o-mi-kami, the legendary progenitor of Japan’s imperial family. 
Japan’s earliest written historical texts recorded by the imperial 
court in the eighth century claim that the Ise Shrine dates to the 
first century ce. Although we do not know for certain if this is 
true, it is known that it has been ritually rebuilt, alternately on two 
adjoining sites at 20-year intervals with few breaks since the year 
690, a time when the imperial family was solidifying its hegem¬ 
ony. Its most recent rebuilding took place in 1993, by carpenters 
who train for the task from childhood. After the kami is ceremo¬ 
nially escorted to the freshly copied shrine, the old shrine is dis¬ 
mantled. Thus—like Japanese culture itself—this exquisite shrine 
is both ancient and constantly renewed. In this sense it embodies 
one of the most important characteristics of Shinto faith—ritual 
purification—derived from respect for the cycle of the seasons in 
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12-3 • MAIN HALL, 

INNER SHRINE, ISE 

Mie Prefecture. Last rebuilt 
1993. Photograph by Watanabe 
Yoshio (1907-2000), 1953. 
National Treasure. 


Watch a video 
about the rebuilding 
of the Ise Shrine on 
myartslab.com 


which pure new life emerges in springtime and gives way to death 
in winter, yet is reborn again in the following year. 

Although Ise is visited by millions of pilgrims each year, only 
members of the imperial family and a few Shinto priests are allowed 
within the enclosure that surrounds its inner shrine. Detailed 
documents on its appearance date back to the tenth century, but 
shrine authorities denied photographers access to its inner com¬ 
pound until 1953, when the iconic photograph of it reproduced 
in figure 12-3 was taken by a photographer officially engaged by 
a quasi-governmental cultural relations agency. The reluctance of 
shrine officials to permit photography even then may stem from 
beliefs that such intimate pictures would violate the privacy of the 
shrine’s most sacred spaces. 

Many aspects of the Ise Shrine are typical of Shinto architec¬ 
ture, including the wooden piles that elevate the building above 
the ground, a thatched roof held in place by horizontal logs, the 
use of unpainted cypress wood, and the overall feeling of natu¬ 
ral simplicity rather than overwhelming size or elaborate decora¬ 
tion. The building’s shape seems indebted to early raised granaries 
known from drawings on bronze artifacts of the Yayoi period. The 
sensitive use of unornamented natural materials in the Ise Shrine 


suggests an early origin for an aspect of Japanese taste that persists 
to the present day. 

ASUKA PERIOD 

During the single century of the Asuka period (552—645 ce), new 
forms of philosophy, medicine, music, food, clothing, agriculture, 
city planning, religion, visual art, and architecture entered Japan 
from Korea and China at an astonishing pace. Most significant 
among these were the Buddhist religion, a centralized governmen¬ 
tal structure, and a system of writing. Each was adopted and gradu¬ 
ally modified to suit local Japanese conditions, and each has had an 
enduring legacy. 

Buddhism reached Japan in Mahayana form, with its many 
buddhas and bodhisattvas (see “Buddhism,” page 301). After 
being accepted by the imperial family, it was soon adopted as a 
state religion. Buddhism represented not only different gods from 
Shinto but an entirely new concept of religion. Worship of Bud¬ 
dhist deities took place inside worship halls of temples situated in 
close proximity to imperial cities. The Chinese-influenced tem¬ 
ples looked nothing like previous Japanese buildings. They housed 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Writing, Language, and Culture 


Chinese culture enjoyed great prestige in east Asia. Written Chinese 
served as an international language of scholarship and cultivation, 
much as Latin did in medieval Europe. Educated Koreans, for example, 
wrote almost exclusively in Chinese until the fifteenth century. In Japan, 
Chinese continued to be used for certain kinds of writing, such as 
Buddhist sutras, philosophical and legal texts, and Chinese poetry (by 
Japanese writers), into the nineteenth century. 

When it came to writing their own language, the Japanese initially 
borrowed Chinese characters, or kanji. Differences between the Chinese 
and Japanese languages made this system extremely unwieldy, so 
during the ninth century they developed two syllabaries, or kana, from 
simplified Chinese characters. (A syllabary is a system of lettering in 
which each symbol stands for a syllable.) Katakana, consisting of angular 
symbols, was developed to aid pronunciation of Chinese Buddhist texts 
and now is generally used for foreign words. Hiragana, comprised of 
graceful, cursive symbols, was the written language the Japanese first 
used to write native poetry and prose. Eventually it came to be used 
to represent only the grammatical portions of the written Japanese 
language in conjunction with Chinese characters that convey meaning. 
Japanese written in hiragana was once called “women’s hand” because 


its rounded forms looked feminine. During the Heian period hiragana 
were used to create a large body of literature, written either by women or 
sometimes for women by men. 

A charming poem originated in Heian times to teach the new writing 
system. In two stanzas of four lines each, it uses almost all of the syllable 
sounds of spoken Japanese and thus almost every kana symbol. It was 
memorized as we would recite our abcs. The first stanza translates as: 

Although flowers glow with color 
They are quickly fallen, 

And who in this world of ours 
Is free from change? 

(Translation by Earl Miner) 

Like Chinese, Japanese is written in columns from top to bottom 
and across the page from right to left. (Following this logic, Chinese and 
Japanese handscrolls also read from right to left.) Below is the stanza 
written three ways. At the right, it appears in katakana glossed with the 
original phonetic value of each symbol. In the center, the stanza appears 
in flowing hiragana. To the left is the mixture of kanji and hiragana that 
eventually became standard. 


kanji hiragana mixed 
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anthropomorphic and elaborately symbolic Buddhist icons (see 
“Buddhist Symbols,” page 368) at a time when kami were not por¬ 
trayed in human form. Yet Buddhism attracted followers because 
it offered a rich cosmology with profound teachings of meditation 
and enlightenment. The protective powers of its deities enabled 
the ruling elites to justify their own power, through association 
with Buddhism, and they called upon Buddhist deities to nurture 
and protect the populace over whom they ruled. Many highly 


developed aspects of continental Asian art traveled to Japan with 
the new religion, including new methods of painting and sculpture. 

HORYUJI 

The most significant surviving early Japanese temple is Horyuji, 
located on Japan’s central plains not far from Nara. The temple 
was founded in 607 by Prince Shotoku (574-622), who ruled 
Japan as a regent and became the most influential early proponent 
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12-4 • AERIAL VIEW OF HORYUJI COMPOUND 

Pagoda to the west (left), golden hall [ikondo) to the east (right). Nara 
Prefecture. Asuka period, 7th century ce. UNESCO World Heritage Site, 
National Treasure. 


of Buddhism. Rebuilt after a fire in 670, Horyuji is the oldest 
wooden temple in the world. The just proportions and human 
scale of its buildings, together with the artistic treasures it houses, 
make Horyuji a beautiful as well as important monument to Bud¬ 
dhist faith in early Japan. 

The main compound of Horyuji consists of a rectangular 
courtyard surrounded by covered corridors, one of which contains 
a gateway. Within the compound are two buildings: the kondo 
(golden hall) and a five-story pagoda. Within a simple asymmetri¬ 
cal layout, the large kondo balances the tall, slender pagoda (fig. 
12-4). The kondo, filled with Buddhist images, is used for wor¬ 
ship and ceremonies, while the pagoda serves as a reliquary and 
is not entered. Other monastery buildings lie outside the main 
compound, including an outer gate, a lecture hall, a repository for 
sacred texts, a belfry, and dormitories for monks. 

Among the many treasures still preserved in Horyuji is a port¬ 
able shrine decorated with paintings in lacquer. It is known as 
the Tamamushi Shrine after the tamamushi beetle, whose iridescent 


12-5 • HUNGRY TIGRESS JATAKA 

Panel of the Tamamushi Shrine, Horyuji. Asuka period, c. 650 ce. 
Lacquer on wood, height of shrine 7'7V 2 " (2.33 m). Horyuji Treasure 
House, Nara. National Treasure. 
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12-6 • Tori Busshi BUDDHA SHAKA AND ATTENDANT 
BODHISATTVAS IN THE HORYUJI KONDO 

Asuka period, c. 623 ce. Gilt bronze, height of seated figure 34 V 2 " 

(87.5 cm). Horyuji, Nara. National Treasure. 

wings were originally affixed to the shrine to make it glitter, much 
like mother-of-pearl. Its architectural form replicates an ancient 
palace-form building type that pre-dates Horyuji itself. 

HUNGRY TIGRESS J AT AKA Paintings on the sides of the 
Tamamushi Shrine are among the few two-dimensional works 
of art to survive from the Asuka period. Most celebrated among 
them are two that illustrate Jataka tales, stories about former lives 
of the Buddha. One depicts the future Buddha nobly sacrificing 
his life in order to feed his body to a starving tigress and her cubs 
(fig. 12-5). Since the tigers are at first too weak to eat him, he 
jumps off a cliff to break open his flesh. The painter has created 
a full narrative within a single frame. The graceful form of the 
Buddha appears three times in three sequential stages of the story, 
harmonized by the curves of the rocky cliff and tall wands of 
bamboo. First, he hangs his shirt on a tree, then he dives down¬ 
ward onto the rocks, and finally the starving animals devour 
his body. The elegantly slender renditions of the figure and the 
stylized treatment of the cliff, trees, and bamboo represent an 


international Buddhist style that was transmitted to Japan via 
China and Korea. Such illustrations of Jataka tales helped popu¬ 
larize Buddhism in Japan. 

SHAKA TRIAD Another example of the international style of 
early Buddhist art at Horyuji is the sculpture called the Shaka 
Triad, traditionally attributed to sculptor Tori Busshi (fig. 12-6). 
(Shaka is the Japanese name for Shakyamuni, the historical Bud¬ 
dha.) Tori Busshi (Busshi means Buddhist image-maker) may have 
been a descendant of Korean craftsmakers who emigrated to Japan 
as part of an influx of Buddhists and artisans from Korea. The 
Shaka Triad reflects the strong influence of Chinese art of the 
Northern Wei dynasty (see fig. 11-12). The frontal pose, the out- 
sized face and hands, and the linear treatment of the drapery all 
suggest that the maker of this statue was well aware of earlier con¬ 
tinental models, while the fine bronze casting of the figures shows 
his advanced technical skill. 

NARA PERIOD 

The Nara period (645—794) is named for Japan’s first permanent 
imperial capital, founded in 710. Previously, an emperor’s death 
was thought to taint his entire capital city, so for reasons of purifi¬ 
cation (and perhaps also of politics), his successor usually selected a 
new site. As the government adopted ever more complex aspects 
of the Chinese political system, necessitating construction of huge 
administrative complexes, it abandoned this custom in the eighth 
century when Nara was founded. During this period, divisions 
of the imperial bureaucracy grew exponentially and hastened the 
swelling of the city’s population to perhaps 200,000 people. 

One result of the strong central authority was the construction 
in Nara of magnificent Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines that 
dwarfed those built previously. The expansive park in the center 
of Nara today is the site of the largest and most important of these, 
including the Shinto Kasuga Shrine depicted in figure 12-1. The 
grandest of the Buddhist temples in Nara Park is Todaiji, which 
the deeply religious Emperor Shomu (r. 724-749) conceived as the 
headquarters of a vast network of branch temples throughout the 
nation. Todaiji served as both a state-supported central monastic 
training center and as the setting for public religious ceremonies. 
The most spectacular of these took place in 752 and celebrated 
the consecration of the main Buddhist statue of the temple in a 
traditional “eye-opening” ceremony, in its newly constructed Great 
Buddha Hall ( Daibutsuden ; see “The Great Buddha Hall,” page 370). 
The statue, a giant gilt-bronze image of the Buddha Birushana 
(Vairochana in Sanskrit), was inspired by the Chinese tradition of 
erecting monumental stone Buddhist statues in cave-temples (see 
fig. 11-12). 

The ceremony, which took place in the vast courtyard in 
front of the Great Buddha Hall, was presided over by an illustrious 
Indian monk and included sutra chanting by over 10,000 Japanese 
Buddhist monks and sacred performances by 4,000 court musicians 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS 


Buddhist Symbols 


A few of the most important Buddhist symbols, which have myriad 
variations, are described here in their most generalized forms. 

Lotus flower: Usually shown as a white waterlily, the lotus (Sanskrit, 
padma) symbolizes spiritual purity, the wholeness of creation, and 
cosmic harmony. The flower’s stem is an axis mundi (“axis of the world”). 

Lotus throne: Buddhas are frequently shown seated on an open lotus, 
either single or double, a representation of nirvana (see fig. 12 -12). 

Chakra: An ancient sun symbol, the chakra (wheel) symbolizes both the 
various states of existence (the Wheel of Life) and the Buddhist doctrine 
(the Wheel of the Law). A chakra’ s exact meaning depends on how many 
spokes it has. 


Marks of a buddha: A buddha is distinguished by 32 physical attributes 
(lakshanas). Among them are a bulge on top of the head (/ ushnisha ), 
a tuft of hair between the eyebrows (urna), elongated earlobes, and 
1 ,000-spoked chakras on the soles of the feet. 

Mandala: Mandalas are diagrams of cosmic realms, representing 
order and meaning within the spiritual universe. They may be simple or 
complex, three- or two-dimensional, and in a wide array of forms—such 
as an Indian stupa (see fig. 10 -8) or a Womb World mandala (see fig. 
12 -10), an early Japanese type. 





chakra 



elongated earlobes 


ushnisha 


urna 


marks of a buddha 


and dancers. Vast numbers of Japanese courtiers and emissaries 
from the Asian continent comprised the audience. Numerous rit¬ 
ual objects used in the ceremony came from exotic Asian and Near 
Eastern lands. The resulting cosmopolitan atmosphere reflected 
the position Nara then held as the eastern terminus of the Central 
Asian Silk Road. 

Many of these treasures have been preserved in the Sho- 
soin Imperial Repository at Todaiji, which today contains some 


9,000 objects. The Shosoin came into being in the year 756, 
when Emperor Shomu died and his widow Empress Komyo, a 
devout Buddhist, donated some 600 of his possessions to the tem¬ 
ple, including a number of objects used during the Great Bud¬ 
dha’s consecration ceremony. Many years later, objects used in 
Buddhist rituals and previously stored elsewhere at Todaiji were 
incorporated into the collection. The objects formerly owned by 
Emperor Shomu consisted mainly of his personal possessions, such 
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12-7 • FIVE-STRINGED LUTE (BIWA) WITH DESIGN OF A CENTRAL ASIAN MAN 
PLAYING A BIWA ATOP A CAMEL 

Chinese. Tang dynasty, 8th century ce. Red sandalwood and chestnut inlaid with mother-of-pearl, amber, 
and tortoiseshell. Length 42 V 2 " (108.1 cm), width 12" (30.9 cm), depth 3 V 2 " (9 cm). Shosoin, Todaiji. 


as documents, furniture, musical instruments, games, clothing, 
medicine, weapons, food and beverage vessels of metal, glass, and 
lacquer, and some Buddhist ritual objects. Some of these were 
made in Japan while others came from as far away as China, India, 
Iran, Greece, Rome, and Egypt. They reflect the vast international 
trade network that existed at this early date. 

One of the items Empress Komyo donated in 756 is a mag¬ 
nificently crafted five-stringed lute ( biwa ) made of lacquered red 
sandalwood and chestnut, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, amber, 
and tortoiseshell. Its plectrum guard features the portrayal of 
a central Asian musician (his ethnicity apparent from his cloth¬ 
ing and physical features) sitting on a camel and playing a lute 
(fig. 12-7). This is the only existing example of an ancient five¬ 
stringed lute, an instrument invented in India and transmitted to 
China and Japan via the Silk Road. The Shosoin piece is generally 
identified as Chinese, but, as with many of the objects preserved 
in the Shosoin, the location of its manufacture is not absolutely 
certain. While it was most likely crafted in China and imported 
to Japan for use in the consecration ceremony (researchers have 
recently conclusively determined that it was indeed played), it is 
also plausible that Chinese (or Japanese) craftsmakers made it in 
Japan using imported materials. Its meticulous workmanship is 
characteristic of the high level of craft production achieved by art¬ 
ists of this era. 

Influenced by Emperor Shomu, the Buddhist faith permeated 
all aspects of Nara court society. Indeed, in 749 Shomu abdicated 
the throne to spend the remainder of his life as a monk. His daugh¬ 
ter, also a devout Buddhist, succeeded him as empress but wanted 


to cede her throne to a Buddhist monk. This so dismayed her advi¬ 
sors that they moved the capital city away from Nara, where they 
felt Buddhist influence had become overpowering, and establish a 
new one in Kyoto, within whose bounds, at first, only a few Bud¬ 
dhist temples would be allowed. The move of the capital to Kyoto 
marked the end of the Nara period. 

HEIAN PERIOD 

During the Heian period (794-1185) the Japanese fully absorbed 
and transformed their cultural borrowings from China and Korea. 
Generally peaceful conditions contributed to a new air of self- 
reliance, and the imperial government severed ties to China in 
the ninth century, a time when the power of related aristocratic 
families increased. An efficient method of writing the Japanese lan¬ 
guage was developed, and the rise of vernacular literature gener¬ 
ated such prose masterpieces as Lady Murasaki’s The Tale of Genji. 
During these four centuries of splendor and refinement, two major 
streams of Buddhism emerged—esoteric sects and, later, those 
espousing salvation in the Pure Land Western Paradise of the Bud¬ 
dha Amida. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHIST ART 

With the removal of the capital to Kyoto, the older Nara temples 
lost their influence. Soon two new Esoteric sects of Buddhism, 
Tendai and Shingon, grew to dominate Japanese religious life. 
Strongly influenced by polytheistic religions such as Hinduism, 
Esoteric Buddhism (known as Tantric Buddhism in Nepal and 
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RECOVERING THE PAST The Great Buddha Hall 


The Great Buddha Hall (Daibutsuden) is distinguished today as the 
largest wooden structure in the world. Yet the present GREAT BUDDHA 
HALL (fig. 12-8), dating to a reconstruction of 1707, is 30 percent 
smaller than the original, which towered nearly 90 feet in height. Since it 
was first erected in 752 ce, natural disasters and intentional destruction 
by foes of the imperial family have necessitated its reconstruction four 
times. It was first destroyed during civil wars in the twelfth century 
and rebuilt in 1203, then destroyed in yet another civil war in 1567. 
Reconstruction did not next occur until the late seventeenth century 
under the direction of a charismatic monk who solicited funds not from 
the government, which was then impoverished, but through popular 
subscription. This building, completed in 1707, is essentially the 
structure that stands on the site today. However, by the late nineteenth 
century its condition had deteriorated so profoundly that restoration 
finally undertaken between 1906 and 1913 entailed completely 
dismantling it and putting it back together, this time utilizing steel 
(imported from England) and concrete to provide invisible support to the 
roof, which had nearly collapsed. Architects adopted this nontraditional 
solution mainly because no trees of sufficiently large dimensions could 
be found, and no traditional carpenters then living possessed knowledge 
of ancient construction techniques. This project occurred only after laws 
were enacted in 1897 to preserve ancient architecture. Another major 
restoration of the building took place between 1973 and 1980. 

Like the building, the Great Buddha (Daibutsu) statue has not 
survived intact. Its head was completely destroyed in the late sixteenth 
century and replaced as part of the hall’s reconstruction in the late 
seventeenth century, when its torso and lotus petal throne also required 
extensive restoration. The present statue, though impressive in scale, 
appears stiff and rigid. Its more lyrical original appearance may have 
approximated engraved images of seated Buddhist deities found on 


a massive cast-bronze lotus petal from the original statue that has 
survived in fragmentary form (fig. 12-9). The petal features a buddha 
with a narrow waist, broad shoulders, and elegantly flowing robes that 
characterize the style of contemporaneous buddha images of the Tang 
dynasty (see, for example, the central buddha in fig. 11-14). 




12-9 • THE BUDDHA SHAKA, 
DETAIL OF A PARADISE 
SCENE 

Engraved bronze lotus petal from 
the original Great Buddha (Daibutsu) 
statue of the Buddha Birushana. 

8 th century ce. Height of petal 79" 
(200 cm). Daibutsuden, Todaiji. 
National Treasure. 


12-8 • GREAT BUDDHA 
HALL (DAIBUTSUDEN), 
TODAIJI, NARA 

Original structure completed in 
752 ce; twice destroyed; rebuilt in 
1707; extensively restored 1906- 
1913, 1973-1980. UNESCO World 
Heritage Site, National Treasure. 
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schematic order. The WOMB WORLD 
MANDALA from Toji, for example, is 
entirely filled with depictions of gods. 
Dainichi is at the center, surrounded 
by buddhas of the four directions (fig. 
12 - 10 ). Other deities, including some 
with multiple heads and limbs, branch 
out in diagrammatical order, each with 
a specific symbol of power and targeted 
to various levels of potential worshipers, 
some of whom needed to be frightened 
to awaken to Buddhist teaching. To 
believers, the mandala represents an ulti¬ 
mate reality beyond the visible world. 

Perhaps the most striking attribute 
of many Esoteric Buddhist images is 
their sense of spiritual force and potency, 
especially in depictions of the wrathful 
deities, which are often surrounded by 
flames, like those visible in the Womb 
World mandala just below the main cir¬ 
cle of Buddhas. Esoteric Buddhism, with 
its intricate theology and complex doc¬ 
trines, was a religion for the educated 
aristocracy, not for the masses. Its elabo¬ 
rate network of deities, hierarchy, and rit¬ 
ual, found parallels in the elaborate social 
divisions of the Heian court. 

PURE LAND BUDDHIST ART 


12-10 • WOMB WORLD MANDALA 

Heian period, late 9th century ce. Hanging scroll with colors on silk, 6' x 5 '1V2" (1.83 x 1.54 m). 

Toji, Kyoto. National Treasure. 

Mandates are used not only in teaching, but also as vehicles for practice. A monk, initiated into secret 
teachings, may meditate upon and assume the gestures of each deity depicted in the mandate, 
gradually working out from the center, so that he absorbs some of each deity’s powers. The monk 
may also recite magical phrases, called mantras, as an aid to meditation. The goal is to achieve 
enlightenment through the powers of the different forms of the Buddha. Mandates are created in 
sculptural and architectural forms as well as in paintings (see fig. 10-34). Their integration of the two 
most basic shapes, the circle and the square, is an expression of the principles of ancient geomancy 
(divining by means of lines and figures) as well as Buddhist cosmology. 


Tibet) included a daunting number of deities, each with magi¬ 
cal powers. The historical Buddha was no longer very important. 
Instead, most revered was the universal Buddha, called Dainichi 
(“Great Sun” in Japanese), who was believed to preside over the 
universe. He was accompanied by buddhas and bodhisattvas, as well 
as guardian deities who formed fierce counterparts to the more 
benign gods. 

Esoteric Buddhism is hierarchical, and its deities have complex 
relationships to one another. Learning all the different gods and 
their interrelationships was assisted greatly by paintings, especially 
mandates, cosmic diagrams of the universe that portray the deities in 


Rising militarism, political turbulence, 
and the excesses of the imperial court 
marked the beginning of the eleventh 
century in Japan. To many, the unsettled 
times seemed to confirm the coming of 
Mappo, the Buddhist concept of a long- 
prophesied dark age of spiritual degen¬ 
eration. Japanese of all classes reacted 
by increasingly turning to the promise 
of salvation after death through simple 
faith in the existence of a Buddhist realm 
known as the Western Paradise of the Pure Land, a resplendent 
place filled with divine flowers and music. Ami da (Amithaba in 
Sanskrit) and his attendant bodhisattvas preside there as divine pro¬ 
tectors who compassionately accept into their land of bliss all who 
submit wholeheartedly to their benevolent powers. Pure Land 
beliefs had spread to Japan from China by way of Korea, where 
they also enjoyed great popularity. They offered a more immediate 
and easy means to achieve salvation than the elaborate rituals of the 
Esoteric sects. Pure Land Buddhism held that merely by chanting 
Namu Amida Butsu (“Hail to Amida Buddha”), the faithful would 
be reborn into the Western Paradise. 
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TECHNIQUE | Joined-Block Wood Sculpture 


Wood is a temperamental material because fluctuations in moisture 
content cause it to swell and shrink. Cut from a living, sap-filled tree, 
it takes many years to dry to a state of stability. While the outside of 
a piece of wood dries fairly rapidly, the inside yields its moisture only 
gradually, causing a difference in the rates of shrinkage between the 
inside and the outside, which induces the wood to crack. Consequently, 
a large statue carved from a single log must inevitably crack as it ages. 
Natural irregularities in wood, such as knots, further accentuate this 
problem. Thus, wood with a thinner cross section and fewer irregularities 
is less susceptible to cracking because it can dry more evenly. (This is 
the logic behind sawing logs into boards before drying.) 

Japanese sculptors developed an ingenious and unique method, the 
joined-block technique, to reduce cracking in heavy wooden statues. 

This allowed them to create larger statues in wood than ever before, 
enabled standardization of body proportions, and encouraged division 
of labor among teams of carvers, some of whom became specialists 
in certain parts, such as hands or crossed legs or lotus thrones. To 
create large statues seated in the lotus pose, sculptors first put four 
blocks together vertically two by two in front and back, to form the main 
body, then added several blocks horizontally at what would become the 
front of the statue for the lap and knees. After carving each part, they 
assembled the figure and hollowed out the interior. This cooperative 
approach also had the added benefit of enabling workshops to produce 
large statues more quickly to meet a growing demand. Jocho is credited 
as the master sculptor who perfected this technique. The diagram shows 
how he assembled the Amida Buddha at the Byodoin (see fig. 12-12). 




Diagram of the joined-block 
wood sculpture technique 
used on the Amida statue 
by Jocho. 


[Watch an architectural simulation about the joined-block technique on myartslab.com 



12-11 • PHOENIX HALL, BYODOIN, UJI 

Kyoto Prefecture. Heian period, c. 1053 ce. UNESCO World Heritage Site, National Treasure. 
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12-12 • Jocho AMIDA BUDDHA 

Phoenix Hall, Byodoin. Heian period, c. 1053 ce. Gold leaf and lacquer on wood, 
height 9'8" (2.95 m). National Treasure. 


BYODOIN One of the most beautiful temples of 
Pure Land Buddhism is the Byodoin, located in the 
Uji Mountains not far from central Kyoto (fig. 12-11). 

The temple itself was originally a secular villa whose 
form was intended to suggest the appearance of the 
palatial residence of Amida in his Western Paradise 
(see fig. 11-14). It was built for a member of the power¬ 
ful Fujiwara family who served as the leading counse¬ 
lor to the emperor. After the counselor’s death in the 
year 1052, his descendants converted the palace into a 
memorial temple to honor his spirit. The Byodoin is 
often called the Phoenix Hall, not only for the pair of 
phoenix images on its roof, but also because the shape 
of the building itself suggests the mythical bird. Its 
thin columns give the Byodoin a sense of airiness, as 
though the entire temple could easily rise up through 
the sky to Amida’s Western Paradise. The hall rests 
gently in front of an artificial pond created in the shape 
of the Sanskrit letter A, the sacred symbol for Amida. 

The Byodoin’s central image of Amida, carved by 
the master sculptor Jocho (d. 1057), exemplifies the 
serenity and compassion of this Buddha (fig. 12-12). 

When reflected in the water of the pond before it, the 
Amida image seems to shimmer in its private mountain 
retreat. The figure was not carved from a single block 
of wood like earlier sculpture, but from several blocks 
in Jocho’s new joined-block method of construc¬ 
tion (see “Joined-Block Wood Sculpture,” opposite). 

This technique allowed sculptors to create larger and 
lighter statuary. It also reflects the growing importance 
of wood as the medium of choice for Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture, reflecting a long-standing Japanese love for this 
natural material. 

Surrounding the Amida on the walls of the Byo¬ 
doin are smaller wooden figures of bodhisattvas and 
angels, some playing musical instruments. Everything 
about the Byodoin was designed to simulate the appearance of the 
paradise that awaits the believer after death. Its remarkable state of 
preservation after more than 900 years allows visitors to experience 
the late Heian religious ideal at its most splendid. 

SECULAR PAINTING AND CALLIGRAPHY 

Parallel with the permeation of Buddhism during the Heian era 
(794-1185) was a refined secular culture that developed at court. 
Gradually, over the course of these four centuries, the pervasive 
influence of Chinese culture in aristocratic society gave rise to 
new, uniquely Japanese developments. Above all, Heian court 
culture greatly valued refinement; pity any man or woman at 
court who was not accomplished in several forms of art. A woman 
would be admired for the way she arranged the 12 layers of her 
robes by color, or a man for knowing which kind of incense was 
being burned. Concurrently, court life became preoccupied by the 


poetical expression of human love. In this climate, women became 
a vital force in Heian society. Although the status of women was to 
decline in later periods, they contributed greatly to art at the Heian 
court and became famous for their prose and poetry. 

Although male courtiers continued to be required to read 
and write Chinese, both men and women of court society wrote 
prose and poetry in their native Japanese language using the newly 
devised kana script (see “Writing, Language, and Culture,” page 
365). They also used kana on text portions of new types of small- 
scale secular paintings—handscrolls or folding albums designed to 
be appreciated in private settings. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century, the lady-in-waiting 
Lady Murasaki transposed the lifestyle of Heian aristocrats into fic¬ 
tion for the amusement of her fellow court ladies in The Tale of 
Genji, which some consider the world’s first novel. Still today the 
Japanese admire this tale of 54 chapters as the pinnacle of Japanese 
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Scene from the Kashiwagi chapter. 

Heian period, 12th century ce. Handscroll with ink and colors on paper, 8%" x 18%" (21.9 X 47.9 cm). 
Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya. National Treasure. 


Only 19 illustrated scenes from this earliest known example of an illustrated 
handscroll of The Tale of Genji, created about 100 years after the novel was written, 
have been preserved. Scholars assume that it once contained illustrations from the 
entire novel of 54 chapters, approximately 100 pictures in all. Each scroll seems to 
have been produced by a team of artists. One was the calligrapher, most likely a 


member of the nobility. Another was the master painter, who outlined two or three 
illustrations per chapter in fine brushstrokes and indicated the color scheme. Next, 
colorists went to work, applying layer after layer of color to build up patterns and 
textures. After they had finished, the master painter returned to reinforce outlines 
and apply the finishing touches, among them the details of the faces. 


Thickly applied mineral colors are A “line for an eye, hook for a nose” The building interior is seen from a bird’s-eye 

now cracking and flaking. style is used for facial features. perspective via a “blown-away roof”. 



A court lady beneath 12 layers of Court ladies have A curtain screen creates a wall Wooden verandas surround Japanese 

robes holds a fan to shield her face. long, flowing hair. for privacy. houses, merging interior and exterior. 


—[View the Closer Look for The Tale of Genji on myartslab.com 


literary achievement (in 2009, the official 1,000-year anniversary 
of its completion, numerous exhibitions and celebrations took 
place throughout Japan). Underlying the story of the love affairs of 
Prince Genji and his companions is the Heian conception of fleet¬ 
ing pleasures and ultimate sadness in life, an echo of the Buddhist 
view of the vanity of earthly pleasures. 

YAMATO-E HAND SCROLLS — THE TALE OF GENJI One 

of the earliest extant examples of secular painting from Japan 
in a new native style called yamato-e (native Japanese-style pic¬ 
tures; Yamato is the old Japanese word for Japan) is an illustrated 


handscroll depicting a series of scenes from The Tale of Genji , 
painted in the twelfth century. The handscroll alternates sections 
of text with illustrations of scenes from the story and features 
delicate lines, strong (but sometimes muted) mineral colors, and 
asymmetrical compositions. The Genji paintings have a refined, 
subtle emotional impact. They generally show court figures in 
architectural settings, with the frequent addition of natural ele¬ 
ments, such as sections of gardens, that help to convey the mood 
of the scene. Thus a blossoming cherry tree appears in a scene 
of happiness, while unkempt weeds appear in a depiction of 
loneliness. Such correspondences between nature and human 
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12-13 • BOOK PAGE FROM THE ISHIYAMA-GIRE (DISPERSED VOLUMES, ONCE 
OWNED BY THE ISHIYAMA TEMPLE, OF THE ANTHOLOGY OF THE THIRTY-SIX 
IMMORTAL POETS) 

Heian period, early 12th century ce. Ink with gold and silver on decorated and collaged paper, 8" x 
6 %" (20.6 x 16.1 cm). Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC. (FI969.4) 


emotion are an enduring theme of 
Japanese poetry and art. The figures 
in The Tale of Genji paintings do not 
show their emotions directly on their 
faces, which are rendered with a few 
simple lines. Instead, their feelings are 
conveyed by colors, poses, the flutter¬ 
ing of curtains, and the overall compo¬ 
sition of the scenes. 

One scene evokes the seemingly 
happy Prince Genji holding a baby 
boy borne by his wife, Nyosan. In 
fact, the baby was fathered by another 
court noble. Since Genji himself has 
not been faithful to Nyosan—whose 
appearance is only implied by the edge 
of her clothing seen to Genji’s left— 
he cannot complain; meanwhile the 
true father of the child has died, unable 
to acknowledge his only son (see “A 
Closer Look,” opposite). Thus, what 
should be a joyful scene has undercur¬ 
rents of irony and sorrow. The irony 
is even greater because Genji himself is 
the illegitimate son of an emperor. 

Steeped in the Western tradition, 
we might expect a painting of such 
an emotional scene to focus on the 
people involved. Instead, the human 
participants are rendered here rather 
small in size, and the scene is domi¬ 
nated by a wall hung with curtains 
and blinds that effectively squeezes 
Genji and his wife into a corner, their 
space even further restricted at the 
top by the frame. It is the composi¬ 
tion, not facial expression or bodily 
posture, that conveys how their posi¬ 
tions in courtly society have forced 
them into this unfortunate situation. 

CALLIGRAPHY IN JAPANESE The text portions of the The 
Tale of Genji handscroll were written in kana script, which was 
also used to write poetry in Japanese. In the Heian period, the 
most significant form of native poetry was a 31-syllable format 
known as waka , which had first been composed earlier than the 
eighth century. During the Heian era, the finest waka by vari¬ 
ous writers were collected together and hand-copied in albums, 
the most popular of which featured writers collectively known as 
the Thirty-Six Immortal Poets, an anthology still appreciated by 
educated Japanese today. The earliest of many surviving exam¬ 
ples of this iconic collection originally contained 39 volumes of 


poems. Two volumes were taken apart and sold in 1929, and 
now survive in single-page sections (fig. 12-13). Collectively 
these separated volumes are known as the Ishiyama-gire (Ishiyama 
fragments, named after Ishiyamadera, the temple that originally 
owned the volumes). 

With its simple, flowing letters, characters, or syllables, inter¬ 
spersed occasionally with more complex Chinese characters, this 
style of writing gave a distinctive asymmetrical balance to the 
appearance of the written words. In these pages, the poems seem 
to float elegantly on fine dyed papers decorated with painting, 
block printing, scattered sheets and particles of gold and silver, and 
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12-14 • Attributed to Toba Sojo SCENE FROM FROLICKING ANIMALS 

Heian period, 12th century ce. Handscroll with ink on paper, height 12" (30.5 cm). Kozanji, Kyoto. National Treasure. 


sometimes paper collage. Often, as in figure 12-13, the irregular 
pattern of torn paper edges adds a serendipitous element. The page 
shown here reproduces two verses by the eighth-century courtier 
Ki no Tsurayuki that express melancholy emotions. One reads: 

Until yesterday 
I could meet her, 

But today she is gone— 

Like clouds over the mountain 
She has been wafted away 

The spiky, flowing calligraphy and the patterning of the papers, 
the rich use of gold, and the suggestions of natural imagery match 
the elegance of the poetry, epitomizing courtly Japanese taste. 

YAMATO-E HANDSCROLLS — FROLICKING ANIMALS In 

its sedate and sophisticated portrayal of courtly life, The Tale of 
Genji scroll represents one side of yamato-e. But another style of 
native painting emerged contemporaneously. Characterized by 
bold, confident strokes of the brush, and little if any use of color, 
it depicted subjects outside the court, in playful and irreverent 
activities. One of the early masterpieces of this style is a set of 
handscrolls known as Frolicking Animals (Choju Giga ) that satirizes 
human behavior through animal antics. Freely executed entirely 
in black ink, the humorous parodies are attributed to Toba Sojo 
(1053-1140), abbot of a Buddhist monastery. 

In one particularly amusing scene, a monkey—robed as a 
monk preoccupied with the passionate incantations that emerge 


from his gaping mouth like wisps of smoke—offers a peach branch 
on an altar, behind which is a frog, posed as a buddha enthroned on 
a lotus leaf (fig. 12-14). Behind this monkey-monk is an assembly 
of animals—rabbits, monkey, foxes, and frog—representing monas¬ 
tic and secular worshipers, some bored and distracted, others focus¬ 
ing on their prayers, which are either read from texts or guided 
by the Buddhist prayer beads clutched in their hands. Although 
unlike the Genji scroll there is no accompanying text to Frolicking 
Animals, making it difficult to know exactly what was being sati¬ 
rized, the universality of the humorous antics portrayed has made 
it continually engaging to viewers everywhere. 

KAMAKURA PERIOD 

The courtiers of the Heian era seem to have become so engrossed 
in their own refinement that they neglected their responsibilities 
for governing the country. At the same time clans of warriors— 
samurai—from outside the capital grew increasingly strong. Two 
of these, the Taira and Minamoto, were especially powerful and 
took opposing sides in the factional conflicts of the imperial court, 
in order to control the weakened emperor and take charge of 
the government. 

The Kamakura era (1185-1333) began when the head of the 
Minamoto clan, Yoritomo (1147-1199), defeated the Taira family 
and ordered the emperor to appoint him as shogun (general-in¬ 
chief). To resist what he perceived as the softening effects of courtly 
life in Kyoto, he established his military capital in Kamakura, while 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS Arms and Armor 


Battles such as the one depicted in Night Attack on the Sanjo Palace 
(see fig. 12-15) were fought largely by archers on horseback. Samurai 
archers charged the enemy at full gallop and loosed their arrows just 
before they wheeled away. The scroll clearly shows their distinctive bow, 
with its asymmetrically placed handgrip. The lower portion of the bow is 
shorter than the upper so it can clear the horse’s neck. The samurai wear 
long, curved swords at their waists. 

By the tenth century, Japanese swordsmiths had perfected 
techniques for crafting their legendarily sharp swords. Sword-makers 
face a fundamental difficulty: steel hard enough to hold a razor-sharp 
edge is brittle and breaks easily, but steel resilient enough to withstand 
rough use is too soft to hold a keen edge. The Japanese ingeniously 
forged a blade which laminated a hard cutting edge within less brittle 
support layers. 

The earliest form of samurai armor, illustrated here, known as yoroi, 
was intended for use by warriors on horseback, as seen in figure 12-15. 

It was made of overlapping iron and lacquered leather scales, punched 
with holes and laced together with leather thongs and brightly colored 
silk braids. The principal piece wrapped around the chest, left side, 
and back. Padded shoulder straps hooked it together back to front. A 
separate piece of armor was tied to the body to protect the right side. 
The upper legs were protected by a four-sided skirt that attached to 
the body armor, while two large rectangular panels tied on with cords 
guarded the arms. The helmet was made of iron plates riveted together. 
From it hung a neckguard flared sharply outward to protect the face from 
arrows shot at close range as the samurai wheeled away from an attack. 



body armor 


the emperor continued to reside in Kyoto. Although Yoritomo’s 
newly invented title of shogun nominally respected the authority 
of the emperor, at the same time it assured him of supreme military 
and political power. The shogunate initiated by Yoritomo endured 
in various forms until 1868. 

A BATTLE HANDSCROLL The battles for domination between 
the Minamoto and the Taira became famous not only in medi¬ 
eval Japanese history but also as subjects in literature and art. One 
of the great painted handscrolls depicting these battles is NIGHT 
ATTACK ON THE SANJO PALACE (fig. 12-15). Though it was 
painted perhaps a century after the actual event, the artist conveyed 
the sense of eye-witness reporting even though imagining the 
scene from verbal—at best semifactual—descriptions. The style 
of the painting includes some of the brisk and lively linework of 
Frolicking Animals and also aspects of the more refined brushwork, 
use of color, and bird’s-eye viewpoint of The Tale of Genji scroll. 
The relentless focus, however, is on the dynamic depiction of 
the savagery of warfare across expansive lateral compositions (see 
“Arms and Armor,” above). Unlike the Genji scroll, Night Attack 
is full of action: flames engulf the palace, horses charge, warriors 
behead their enemies, court ladies try to hide. The sense of energy 
and violence is pervasive, conveyed with sweeping power. There 


is no trace here of courtly poetic refinement and melancholy; the 
new world of the samurai is dominating the secular arts. 

PURE LAND BUDDHIST ART 

By the beginning of the Kamakura period, Pure Land Bud¬ 
dhist beliefs had swept throughout Japan, and several charismatic 
priests founded new sects to promote this ideology. They traveled 
throughout the country, spreading the new gospel in ways that 
appealed to people of all levels of education and sophistication. 
They were so successful that since the Kamakura period, Pure 
Land Buddhist sects have remained the most popular form of 
Buddhism in Japan. 

A PORTRAIT SCULPTURE The itinerant monk Kuya (903- 
972), famous for urging country folk to join him in singing chants 
in praise of the Buddha Amida, was one of the early proponents 
of Pure Land practices. Kamakura-period Pure Land Buddhist 
followers—who regarded this Heian-period monk as a founder 
of their religious tradition—would have immediately recognized 
Kuya in this thirteenth-century portrait statue by Kosho (fig. 
12-16). The traveling clothes, the small gong, the staff topped by 
deer horns (it was after slaying a deer that he was converted to 
Buddhism), are attributes that clearly identify the monk, whose 
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12-15 • SECTION OF NIGHT ATTACK ON THE SANJO 
PALACE 

Kamakura period, late 13th century ce. Handscroll with ink and colors 
on paper, I 6 V 4 " x 23' (41.3 cm x 7 m). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Fenollosa-Weld Collection (11.4000) 

The battles between the Minamoto and Taira clans were fought primarily 
by mounted and armored warriors, who used both bows and arrows, 
and the finest swords. In the year 1160, some 500 Minamoto rebels 
opposed to the retired emperor Go-Shirakawa carried out a daring raid 
on the Sanjo Palace. In a surprise attack in the middle of the night, 
they abducted the emperor. The scene was one of great carnage, 
much of it caused by the burning of the wooden palace. Despite the 
drama of the scene, this was not the decisive moment in the war. The 
Minamoto rebels would eventually lose more important battles to their 
Taira enemies. Yet the Minamoto heirs to those who carried out this raid 
would eventually prove victorious, destroying the Taira clan in 1185. 


sweetly intense expression gives this sculpture a radiant sense of 
faith. As for Kuya’s chant, Kosho’s solution to the challenge of 
putting words into sculptural form was simple but brilliant: He 
carved six small buddhas emerging from Kuya’s mouth, one for 
each of the six syllables of Na-mu-A-mi-da-Bu(tsu) (the final syl¬ 
lable tsu is not articulated). Believers would have understood that 
these six small buddhas embodied the Pure Land chant. 

RAIGO PAINTINGS Pure Land Buddhism taught that even one 
sincere invocation of the sacred chant could lead the most wicked 
sinner to the Western Paradise. Popular paintings called raigo 
(“welcoming approach”) depicted the Amida Buddha, accompa¬ 
nied by bodhisattvas, coming down to earth to welcome the soul 
of the dying believer. Golden cords were often attached to these 
paintings, which were taken to the homes of the dying. A person 
near death held onto these cords, hoping that Amida would escort 
the soul directly to paradise. 

Raigo paintings differ significantly in style from the com¬ 
plex mandalas and fierce guardian deities of Esoteric Buddhism. 
The earliest-known example of this subject is found on the walls 
and doors of the Phoenix Hall, surrounding Jocho’s sculpture of 
Amida (see fig. 12-12). Like that statue, they radiate warmth and 
compassion. In the Kamakura period, raigo paintings were made in 
great numbers, reflecting the popularity of Pure Land Buddhism at 



12-16 • Kosho KUYA PREACHING 

Kamakura period, before 1207 ce. Painted wood with inlaid eyes, height 
46 V 2 " (117.5 cm). Rokuhara Mitsuji, Kyoto. Important Cultural Property. 
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12-17 • DESCENT OF AMIDA AND THE TWENTY-FIVE BODHISATTVAS 

Kamakura period, 13th century ce. Hanging scroll with colors and gold on silk, 57 V 4 " x 61V 2 " (145 x 155.5 cm). 
Chionin, Kyoto. National Treasure. 


that time. One magnificent example portrays Amida Buddha and 
25 bodhisattvas swiftly descending over mountains (fig. 12-17). 
The artist used gold paint and thin slivers of gold leaf cut in elabo¬ 
rate patterning to suggest the divine radiance of the deities. This 
painstaking cut-gold leaf technique, known as kirikane, is one of the 
great achievements of early Japanese Buddhist artists. It originated 
in China, but Japanese artists refined and perfected it. In this paint¬ 
ing, the darkened silk behind the figures heightens the sparkle of 
their golden aura. In the flickering light of oil lamps and torches, 


raigo paintings would have appeared magical, whether in a temple 
or in a dying person’s home. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of this painting is its sen¬ 
sitive rendering of the landscape, full of rugged peaks and flow¬ 
ering trees. Perhaps this emphasis on the natural setting derives 
from a traditional Japanese appreciation for the beautiful land in 
which they dwelled, an appreciation that may stem from Shinto 
beliefs. In fact, Shinto pictures portraying the landscape of Japan as 
divine first appeared in the Kamakura period, just when Pure Land 
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A BROADER LOOK | 

Daruma, Founder of Zen 



Chan (called Zen in Japan) monks modeled 
their behavior on that of the patriarch or 
founder of their lineage, the mythical Indian 
Buddhist sage Daruma (Bodhidharma in 
Sanskrit), who emigrated to China in the 
sixth century ce and famously transmitted his 
teachings to a Chinese disciple, who became 
the second Chan patriarch. This portrait of 
daruma (fig. 12-18) is one of the earliest 
surviving examples of a Japanese Zen painting. 
Using fine ink outlines and a touch of color for 
the robe and the figure’s sandals, the artist 
portrays the Chan master seated meditating 
atop a rock, with an unwavering, focused gaze 
that is intended to convey his inner strength 
and serenity. At the top of the scroll is an 
inscription in Chinese by Yishan Yining (1247- 
1317), one of several influential early Chinese 
Chan masters to emigrate to Japan. He had 
actually planned only to visit Japan in his role 
as head of an official diplomatic delegation 
from China in 1299, but he stayed for the 
remainder of his life. Although the Japanese 
were wary of him at first, his sincere intentions 
to teach Chan and his erudite abilities quickly 


12-18 • DARUMA 

Artist unknown, inscription by Chinese Chan 
(Zen) master Yishan Yining (1247-1317). 
Kamakura period, early 14th century ce. 
Hanging scroll with ink and colors on silk, 
39%" x 20" (100.8 x 50.8 cm). Tokyo National 
Museum. Important Cultural Property. 


attracted influential supporters, to whom he 
taught Chinese religious practices and cultural 
traditions. Thus soon after arrival, Yishan was 
appointed as the tenth head abbot of the large 
Zen temple of Kenchoji in Kamakura, a post he 
held briefly before moving on to head several 
other Zen temples. 

Kenchoji had been founded in 1253 by 
another emigrant Chan master, Lanxi Daolong 
(1213-1278). Lanxi had been the first Chan 
master to travel to Japan. There, he was 
warmly received by the fifth Minamoto shogun 
who helped him plan construction of Kenchoji 
where, for the first time, authentic Chinese 
Chan Buddhism was to be taught in Japan. 
Kenchoji remains one of the most important 
Zen monasteries in Japan today. The temple 
owns many formal portraits of its founder, 
including this one (fig. 12-19), considered 
by many to be the best, in that it seems to 
capture Daolong’s inner spirit as well as his 
outer form. This type of painting is peculiar to 
Chan and Zen sects and is known as chinso. 
These paintings were often gifts given by a 
master to disciples when they completed their 



formal training and departed his presence to 
officiate at their own temples. They served as 
personal reminders of their master’s teachings 
and tangible evidence (like a diploma) of their 
right to transmit Zen teachings to their own 
pupils. Lanxi Daolong dedicated the inscription 
of this painting to an important regent (samurai 
official), a confidant of the shogun, and not 
an ordained Zen monk. This shows that Zen, 
from its early days in Japan, also strove to 
attract followers from among those in power 
who could not abandon their secular life for the 
rigorous, cloistered existence required of Zen 
monks who lived in temples. 



12-19 • PORTRAIT OF THE CHINESE 
CHAN MASTER LANXI DAOLONG 

Inscription by Lanxi Daolong. Kamakura period, 
dated 1271 ce. Hanging scroll with colors on 
silk, 41 Va" x 18" (105 x 46.1 cm). Kenchoji, 
Kamakura. National Treasure. 
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Buddhism grew in popularity. One of these paintings is the Kasuga 
Shrine mandala of figure 12-1, demonstrating how Kamakura artists 
represented the merging of the two faiths of Buddhism and Shinto. 
The artist of this work made the shrine buildings resemble those of 
the palatial abode of Ami da in his Western Paradise and rendered 
the landscape details with the radiant charm of Amida’s heaven. 

ZEN BUDDHIST ART 

Toward the latter part of the Kamakura period, Zen Buddhism 
was introduced to Japan from China where it was already highly 
developed and known as Chan. Zen had been slow to reach Japan 
because of the interruption of relations between the two coun¬ 
tries during the Heian period. But during the Kamakura era, both 
emigrant Chinese (see “Daruma, Founder of Zen,” opposite) and 
Japanese monks—who went to China to study Buddhism and 
returned home enthused about the new teachings they learned 
there—brought Zen to Japan. The monk Kuya, represented in 
the statue by Kosho (see fig. 12-16), epitomized the itinerant life of 
a Pure Land Buddhist monk who wandered the countryside and 
relied on the generosity of believers to support him. Zen monks 
lived very differently. They secluded themselves in monasteries, 
leading an austere life of simplicity and self-responsibility. 

In some ways, Zen resembles the original teachings of the 
historical Buddha: it emphasizes individual enlightenment through 
meditation, without the help of deities or magical chants. It espe¬ 
cially appealed to the self-disciplined spirit of samurai warriors, 


who were not satisfied with the older forms of Buddhism con¬ 
nected with the Japanese court. Zen was the last major form of 
Buddhism to reach Japan from the Asian mainland and it had a 
profound and lasting impact on Japanese arts and culture. 

Just as the Night Attack (see fig. 12-15) reveals a propensity for 
recording the consequences of political turbulence by representing 
gruesome and detailed battle scenes in vivid colors, Kamakura- 
era Buddhist sculpture and painting also emphasized realism. Vari¬ 
ous factors account for this new taste. Society was dominated by 
samurai warriors, who possessed a more pragmatic outlook on the 
world than the Heian-period courtiers, who had lived a dream¬ 
like, insular existence at court. In addition, renewed contacts with 
China introduced new styles for Buddhist art that also emphasized 
lifelike portrayal. Finally, forging personal connections with heroic 
exploits and individuals—both past and present, political and reli¬ 
gious—greatly concerned the people of the Kamakura period. 
Representing these figures in arresting pictorial and sculpted 
images helped reinforce legends and perpetuate their influence, 
which accounts for the predominance of these subjects at this time. 

As the Kamakura era ended, the seeds of the future were 
planted both politically and culturally. The coming age witnessed 
the nation’s continued dominance by the warrior class and the 
establishment of Zen as the religion of choice among those warriors 
who wielded power at the highest levels. As before, the later his¬ 
tory of Japanese art continued to be marked by an intriguing inter¬ 
play between native traditions and imported foreign tendencies. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


12.1 Discuss the influence of Chinese art on the early 
Japanese Buddhist complex at Horyuji, referring to 
Chapter 11 as necessary. 

12.2 Compare the Heian-period Womb World Mandala (fig. 12 - 10 ) 
with the Kamakura-period Descent of Annida and the Twenty- 
Five Bodhisattvas (fig. 12 - 17 ). How do these pictures embody 
the specific type of Buddhism from which each emerged? 

How would they have been used by believers? 

12.3 Discuss a work of art in this chapter that combines aspects 
of the foreign traditions of Buddhism with native Shinto 
traditions. How do the artists blend the disparate traditions? 
How would the blending affect the way the work functioned 
within a religious context? 

12.4 Characterize and compare one representative secular work of 
art from Heian courtly culture with one from the warrior culture 
that replaced it during the Kamakura period. How do these 
works relate to the political climates of these two distinct eras 
in early Japanese history? 


CROSSCURRENTS 

These two works of art proclaim political 
power by documenting military conquest, 
but they chose vastly different media and 
contexts to accomplish this goal. How 
do the distinctions between these battle 
narratives relate to the cultural context that 
gave rise to each? Be sure to consider the 
viewing context when forming your answer. 



FIG. 6-48 


FIG. 12-15 
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